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THE ROCK NUTHATCH AND ITS NEST. 
BY H. C. TRACY. 


THE Rock Nutchatch,* best known as a Syrian bird, is 
common as far north as the Black Sea coast, not far from 
which the following observations were made. The bird is 
ashy-grey above, with black lores (the stripe extending to 
the mantle region); the “impure white” of the under parts 
changes to rust red on the belly and under tail-coverts. The 
Rock Nuthatch is larger than the common European Nut- 
hatch. 

If the European bird is rightly named by the Germans, 
Kleiber (maker of a mud-wall), the Syrian deserves not this 
but a better title as an expert clay mixer and moulder. 
When the climate is dry and fairly warm, an adobe house 
is good enough for anybody. The Rock Nuthatch found 
this out long ago. Given a little hollow place in a wall of 
rock, facing the sun, he will fit over it a cap of mortar so 
firm, so fast to the rock, that neither wind, nor rain, nor 
creeping thing can break it down till long after he is through 


*Given in Brehm as Sitta neumayeri (S. syriaca, saxitalis, references, 
etc., of other authorities). Brehm's Thier Leben, Vol. II., p. 560. 
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Left-hand figure: Nest of Red-bellied Nuthateh, Sitta 
canadensis, cut out clean, but with pitch from pine plas- 
tered above and below hole. 


Right-hand figure: Nest of European Nuthatch, Sitta 
cesia. A natural cavity or woodpecker’s nest plastered up 


with mud. 
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with it. The material is fine clay mixed with plant fibers— 
incomparably better than ordinary adobe for strength and 
endurance—so well packed that when dry a stiff knife blade 
must be used to cut through the inch wall. The outer base 
of the nest is ten or twelve inches in diameter. The hori- 
zontal funnel-shaped entrance is protruded about three inches 
beyond the domed face, and is, of course, just large enough 
to admit the body of the bird. The nest is naturally as in- 
conspicuous as the ashy-colored Nuthatch on his grey lime- 
stone hunting ground, but he sometimes boldly adorns it 
with trophies of the chase in the shape of bright red wings 
of moths attached while the plaster was fresh. 











1. Red-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta canadensis. Natural size. 
2. European Nuthatch, Sitta cesia. Natural size. 
3. Rock Nuthatch, Sitta syriaca. Natural size. 





The following description* of the common European Nut- 
hatch and his nesting habits will serve for comparison: 

“The nest always occupies a hollow; regularly in a tree 
cavity, exceptionally in crannies of walls or rocks. The wise 
bird is glad to make use of the timber-fashioned dwelling of 
the master woodpecker for his baby cradle, but does not per- 
mit the door of his dwelling to be larger than is necessary 
for himself; and to that end he adopts a highly ingenious 


*Translated from Brehm’s Thier Leben, Vol. II., p. 559. 
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expedient, viz.: to wall up the entrance to his nest, reduc- 
ing it to a small hole, just large enough for him to slip in 
and out of. ‘This,’ reports my father, ‘is done with clay 
or other viscuous earth which, as in the nests of swallows, 
is moistened, bound and held together with a glutinous 
saliva. The walling up of the nest cavity soon comes to an 
end, as he carries lump after lump of clay in his bill, moist- 
ens it all over, and sticks it fast in its place. It is just as if 
a little mason, to lock or obstruct a door, was laying in and 
making fast one stone after another.’ 

“This clay wall is two and more centimeters in thickness, 
and when dry is so firm that it cannot be broken out with 
the finger, but a chisel must be used if one would burst it. 
The entrance hole, which is always in the middle of the 
wall, is circular, and so narrow that a Nuthatch can scarcely 
creep through. Once let the nest be finished, it is safe from 
all animal marauders. Only the woodpeckers have the abil- 
ity to demolish it, and they do so when the nest-hole has 
been taken from them by a Nuthatch.” 

The only parallel habit in the American Nuthatches—if, 
indeed, it is to be compared with mud-daubing—is that of 
the Red-bellied Nuthatch, who puts a patch of pine turpen- 
tine above and below his nest-hole. The nests of the Euro- 
pean Nuthatch found, as quoted above, regularly in tree 
cavities, sometimes in rock-crannies, grade naturally into 
those of the rock-nesting species; but the latter are the bet- 
ter developed—completely so, in fact, for there is apparently 
no room for improvement. Whether the tree-nesting spe- 
cies have degenerated from the perfected clay workers, or only 
indicate the path along which the latter reached their pres- 
ent habits, is a question that is interesting, and very possi- 
bly might be answered by those who have more data than 
the writer. The natural supposition is that the nuthatches 
are originally birds of the woods, and that where timber was 
scarce some took to life on the rocky ledges, there learning 
gradually to build the form of nest best adapted to their en- 
vironment. 
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However he came to be the clever fellow that he is, the 
shy rock-clamberer, with his sprightly manners and clear, 
ringing trill, is sure to be a favorite with every one that 
makes his acquaintance. 


PELICANS OF TAMPA BAY. 
BY JOHN W. DANIEL, JR. 


BROWN PELICANS (Pelecanus fuscus) are still to be found 
in fair numbers along the coast of Florida, in spite of 
the decimating influences with which they have to cope. 
Although awkward, ungainly birds, one observing them for 
the first time in their native haunts, is likely to become in- 
terested at once in their characteristically peculiar maneuvres 
while fishing, diving and soaring. Most of the time their 
movements are heavy and clumsy, though often extremely 
graceful, and at times ludicrous. 

During December, 1898, while on my way to Cuba, I 
stopped for a couple of days at Port Tampa, Florida. I 
had very good opportunities for studying the pelicans, which 
were abundant in the bay. The first pelicans seen were 
noticed about dawn, the morning of my arrival, perched upon 
a series of posts, the remains of an old pier which extended 
parallel with the shore, about seventy-five yards out from 
the water line. Upon each post sat a pelican, dimly out- 
lined in the early light. . They had probably spent the night 
perched upon these posts. Later, as the light became 
stronger, the birds began flying about the bay. Other peli- 
cans joined them, arriving from north and south, until there 
were at least a hundred individuals present in the neighbor- 
hood. Nearly all were intent upon fishing. They flew over 
the bay in all directions, at the height of from ten to forty 
feet, scanning the surface for fish. Their flight while fish- 
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ing appeared heavy and labored; and the act of catching a 
fish, by dropping down upon it from above, is so very awk- 
ward and heavy that one would expect to see grief come to 
the bird rather than to the fish. Flying above the water, 
say at thirty feet, a pelican seeing a fish on the surface be- 
low, literally falls, with dangling wings, down upon its prey 
below, not after the manner of a tern or gull, but with sheer 
abandon and main force, frequently turning a complete som- 
ersault in the effort. Such a heavy fall would doubtless re- 
sult in broken bones were it not for the fact that the birds 
invariably strike the water upon their breasts, which, being 
provided with a heavy padding of cellular tissue, afford the 
necessary protection. Apparently the pelicans seldom failed 
to secure fish when making these ‘‘falls,’’ the resulting thuds 
of which could be heard at the distance of several hundred 
yards, the water being struck with such force that it seems 
probable, in some cases, that the fish are stunned thereby, 
rendering capture easy. Upon reaching the water, the div- 
ing pelican at once begins scooping about with its capacious 
pouch for the fish. A muscular lunge forward of the neck 
seems to extend the sides of the lower mandible, the skin 
of the pouch being stretched to its fullest capacity to form 
a natural scoop net. When a pelican secures a fish in its 
pouch or between its mandibles, the head of the bird is 
thrown backward, the bill pointing upward, and with a strug- 
gling, twisting movement of the neck, as if with great effort, 
the fish is swallowed. The water which is scooped up along 
with the fish apparently remains in the pouch, and does not 
stream out at the corners of the bird’s mouth, as stated. by 
some writers. It flows out at the point of the bill when the 
head is inclined downward again, after the fish is swallowed. 
When searching for fish, the pelicans did not hover above 
the water, but flew slowly and awkwardly about, executing 
the tumbling dive or ‘fall’? when the fish were sighted be- 
low them. 

At the Port Tampa Hotel the water line comes up to the 
kitchen, which is raised above the water by posts, upon a 
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sort of platform. The cooks throw scraps of fish and other 
refuse out upon the water, and the pelicans gather in flocks 
about the kitchen to secure this food. They had become so 
tame that while feeding upon the scraps they would allow 
one to approach within ten or fifteen feet. It was an odd 
sight to see this flock of wild pelicans, at such close quar- 
ters, scrambling and tussling over the food. There was 
much competition among them, and the younger and quicker 
birds seemed to get most of the scraps, while the heavier and 
older birds took whatever they could secure in the hurry and 
bustle which occurred when a fresh can of scraps was thrown 
in the water. Having finished the scaps, the pelicans would 
fly far out in the bay, there to rest upon the water and bathe. 
Some, apparently for pleasure only, would rise high in the 
air, setting their wings and coming down in smooth, grace- 
ful circles. Late in the afternoon, the greater part of the 
Pelicans left the bay and disappeared up the coast line, 
though a number of individuals were seen, at dusk, perched 
upon the posts along the bay front, where they probably 
lodged for the night. 


FOOD HABITS OF THE WILSON SNIPE. 
BY BENJ. T. GAULT. 


ARE the feeding habits of the common “Jack,” or Wilson 
Snipe (Gallinago delicata), so very well known? 

Elisha J. Lewis in ‘‘ American Sportsman,” p. 197, in 
speaking of the food and habits of this bird, remarks that 
“their nourishment consists principally of worms and larve, 
which, like woodcock, they extract from rich loamy soil by 
boring into it with their long and slender bills.” ‘It was 
formerly very generally believed by sportsmen, and others 
who pretended to a knowledge of such matters, that snipe 
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as well as woodcock, support themselves by suction. This, 
of course, is as erroneous in the one case as in the other.” 

Mr. Chapman (Handbook of Birds, p. 154), on authority 
of Mr. Brewster, tells us that “two things are essential to 
its requirements—ground so thoroughly water-soaked as to 
afford slight resistance to its long and highly sensitive bill, 
when probing, and such concealment as _ tussocks, hillocks, 
or long grass afford; for, unlike the sandpipers, the snipe 
rarely ventures out on bare mud-flats, save under cover of 
darkness. Although less strictly nocturnal than woodcock, 
it feeds and migrates chiefly by night or in thick weather.” 

It has been thought advisable, in this connection, to make 
use of the foregoing quotations, that the remarks to follow 
might be better understood, which, if new, may throw some 
additional light upon a most interesting subject. 

Our Glen Ellyn lake was unusually low and dry the past 
season, in consequence of which the autumnal crop of wa- 
ders was considerably above the average. 

Pectorals comprised the bulk, yet there were Solitaries, 
some Spotted and not a few Least Sandpipers in the lot. 
Also from two to three dozen Kildeer, both species of Yel- 
low-legs, as well, coming in for a representation. 

As if to add still further variety, the Great Blue and little 
Green Herons contributed their stately presence, while swim- 
mers and divers were accounted for in a flock of sixteen 
Blue-winged Teal and half as many Dabchicks. It was a 
busy gathering, to which the well-known “Jacks”’ added a 
conspicuous feature during the early days of September. 

Barring slight alterations, the several groups of birds in 
feeding arranged themselves about the lake as follows: first, 
the outer zone of sandpipers and Kildeer, which apparently 
picked up a comfortable subsistence from beneath the re- 
mains of algae found anywhere upon the flats; second, the 
snipe in the muddier parts ; third, the ducks and herons of 
the shallows adjoining; and finally the grebes, which 
showed a marked preference for the deeper water of the 
lake. 
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The writer’s attention was first called to the Snipes, four 
in number, September 1, when in company with a naturalist 
friend, and with a good pair of field-glasses, I had the pleas- 
ure of inspecting them at my leisure for some time, the 
glasses proving a most indispensable article on this occasion. 

In habits, as compared with Sandpipers, there is certainly 
a marked distinction. 

The Snipe seemed to select as special feeding grounds the 
water line just bordering the flats, where the mud was soft 
and into which they delighted in sinking their bills to the 
fullest depth. And in withdrawing them they never elevat- 
ed their necks in true sandpiper style. On the contrary they 
kept their heads well ‘chucked down,” so to speak, and in 
moving about from place to place, which they seldom did, 
however, continued to hold them in the same fashion. 

In some respects their probing methods resembled the 
rooting of swine,—a simple, up and down and forward move- 
ment, and if remembered rightly, without lateral twists or 
side thrusts of any kind, and at times exposing fully one- 
half of the bill. 

Whether the Wilson Snipe actually do resort to the so- 
called ‘suction’ 
tion still undetermined in my mind. The glasses, however, 
brought out the important information that the probing or 
feeling movements of the bill were accompanied every now 


’ 


method of procuring their food, is a ques- 


and then with a guttural or swallowing motion of the throat, 
which at times developed into a decided gulp, as though 
large morsels of some kind were being taken down, and this 
without the removal of the bill from the muck. 

Writers allude to the Wilson Snipe as a bird of solitary 
habits, yet my observations, in this case, led me to think 
otherwise. On the other hand, they appeared to greatly en- 
joy each other’s company ; and to the extent of causing one 
to think that possibly they were of one and the same brood, 
—a conjecture doubtless true. 

These interesting birds were observed daily for over a 
week, their fondness for each other being manifested on all 
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occasions. Once I came suddenly upon two of them to- 
gether, standing side by side, their bills pointing in one 
way. They crouched, or squatted, when they saw me, and 
presently took, to wing, but made no sound of any kind or 
indulged in the customary zigzag flight. They evidently 
felt settled or had not approached the wild and erratic state. 

But shortly after this my observations had ceased, owing 
to the changed conditions brought about by “the man with 
the gun”; and on September toth the last snipe was seen. 

In summarizing the foregoing, we observe: First—That 
the Wilson Snipe occasionally resorts to open mud-flats, un- 
mindful of the cover of darkness, and that its stay is gov- 
erned by the supply of food; second, it feeds at all hours of 
the day ; third, the ‘“‘suction”’ theory of procuring its food, 
however erroneous it may now seem, really has reasons for 
some foundation. 


NOTES ON THE WINTER BIRDS OF ARKANSAS. 
BY N. HOLLISTER. 


THE following fragmentary notes on the winter birds of 
Arkansas are taken from my notes and collections made on 
three hunting trips in Lonoke, Prairie, and Arkansas coun- 
ties during the greater part of January and November, 1899, 
and November, 1900. The part of the state comprising 
these three counties includes Grand and White River Prair- 
ies, large tracts of well-grassed open country, dotted here 
and there with patches of timber, principally oak, gum, hick- 
ory, etc., of varying acreage, from the scattering persimmon 
clumps and “slashings” to the larger “islands” of wood 
and vast forests and cypress swamps bordering the prairies 
and extending for many miles; still almost unbroken and 
affording shelter and range for deer, bear, turkeys, wild cats, 
and an occasional panther. 
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Except for Grand Prairie itself, the country included is 
well watered, being crossed or bordered by the Arkansas 
and White rivers, Big and Little LaGrue and Bayou Meto, 
all of which are fed by many a creek and bayou of varying 
size. During our first visit in January, 1899, we were blest 
with rather an oversupply of dampness. The rainfall 
throughout our stay was something terrific, and after a 
week’s soaking in camp on the White River, near Crockett’s 
Bluff, during which time the rain did not cease for a single 
hour, we were driven back to town and had to content our- 
selves with short drives from Stuttgart, where we had made 
our headquarters. During the two latter trips, however, the 
weather was simply perfect and we enjoyed many little ex- 
cursions from town in all directions, of from one to four or 
five days’ duration. 

Most of the following ornithological observations were 
made in Arkansas county, but several times we made trips 
extending north into Prairie and Lonoke counties. Nothing 
one could possibly say would begin to overrate the kindness, 
hospitality, and attention the residents of this district ex- 
tended to us—perfect strangers as we were. Southern hos- 
pitality is proverbial, and no visitor to the prairie regions of 
Arkansas will find reason to have his faith in it lessened in 
the least. 

Although the number of species found here at this season 
of the year is, of course, not large, it must not be imagined 
that in the list as here given any attempt at completeness 
is considered. 

Anas boschas.s MALLARD. Very abundant. The mal- 
lard is ‘he wild duck of this country and, if the rainfall is 
sufficient, is everywhere. They fly in and out among the 
trees, alighting in the timber wherever the water remains on 
the ground, and feed on the ‘‘mast”’ (soaked acorns, etc.), 
which supplies them with an abundance of food. In Janu- 
ary they were all very thin—so much so that they were 
really unfit to shoot. At that time I noted a bunch, on the 
depot platform, of fourteen dozen birds, the result of one 
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and one-half days’ shooting by two market hunters, and not 
one bird in the bunch but would be called a “crip” bya 
Northern or Western sportsman, so emaciated was their 
condition. In November, however, they are in most excel- 
lent shape and equal in weight to a Minnesota or Wiscon- 
sin “‘corn-fed”’ mallard. 

Mareca americana. BALD-PATE. A very few seen in the 
bags of the market shooters. 

Nettion carolinensis. GREEN-WINGED TEAL. A few seen 
in January in the bags of market hunters. 

Dafila acuta. PINTAIL. A few seen in January. 

Aix sponsa. Woop Duck. Next to the mallard the 
commonest duck observed on the Bayou Meto in Novem- 
ber, 1899. Found anywhere in oak timber, miles from any 
stream. It seems odd to flush ducks from the tree-tops 
when quail shooting. 

Branta canadensis. CANADA GOOSE. All the geese seen 
wild were evidently typical canadensts—one killed in Janu- 
ary certainly was. 

Branta canadensis hutchinsii, HHUTCHIN’'S GOOSE. Two 
captive geese in the possession of parties in Stuttgart, 
winged the year before our first visit, are among the small- 
est geese I have ever seen, and are typical hutchinszz. 

Rallus virginianus, VIRGINIA RAIL. One seen in Jan- 
uary, 1899. 

Philohela minor. Woopcock. Common in both Janu- 
ary and November. Often found in the perfectiy dry woods 
miles from any water, while quail hunting. 

Gallinago delicata. \WILSON’S SNIPE. None seen in No- 
vember, but common in January. The abundance of the 
Jack Snipe depends entirely on the rainfall. 

Aegialitis vocifera. KILLDEER. Common. January and 
November. 

Colinus virginianus. BOB-WHITE. Nowhere that I have 
ever hunted are the quail so abundant as they are in these 
counties. They are everywhere. It is a typical, a perfect 
quail country, and with reasonable game laws they should 
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continue to thrive forever. The birds are small and dark as 
compared with northern quail. Some specimens really re- 
mind one very much of the Florida birds. Their habit of 
treeing very easily and their short lowering flight at times 
bring to mind the little ““Bob’ of the Florida woods. They 
are strongly inclined to melanism. One specimen has a per- 
fect jet-black throat-patch. Careful measurement of length 
in a large series gives the following results :-— 


¢ ) 


CD ics ehidn ie ee ema 9.90 10.20 
Dt as40e o500ee wees 9.00 9.00 
PE hGiWine ns Hinimss 9.66 9.72 


Average length of wing is ¢ 4.39, 9 4.38. The bills of a 
large per cent. are entirely jet black. 

Tympanuchus americanus. PRAIRIE HEN. The prairie 
chickens were very common on all the open prairies during 
our first two visits, but seem to have sadly suffered from too 
persistent hunting. The sportsmen from Memphis, Little 
Rock, Pine Bluff, Hot Springs, and even St. Louis, flock 
here on the opening day (Sept. 1), and the range being com- 
paratively small, this rather isolated colony of America’s 
finest game-bird seems almost threatened with extinction in 
the near future. The opening date for shooting should evi- 
dently be much later in the season to afford much protec- 
tion for the game. 

Meleagris gallopavo fera. WILD TURKEY. Still fairly 
common. A good many were killed in November, 1900. 

Zenaidura macroura. MOURNING DOVE. Common all 
winter. 

Cathartes aura. TURKEY VULTURE. Abundant. 

Circus hudsonius. MARSH HAWK. Common. 

Buteo borealis. KED-TAILED HAWK. Some of the Red- 
tails were evidently typical dorealis. Common. 

Buteo borealis harlani. HARLAN’S HAWK. I take it that 
this race is fairly common here; some specimens shot, at 
least, were typical. 
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Buteo lineatus. RED - SHOULDERED HAWK. Tolerably 


common. This is preéminently a “hawk country.” 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus. BALD EAGLE. A few. 


Faleo sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. Very 


common. 

Asio wilsonianus. AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. Com- 
mon. 

Asio accipitrinus. SHORT-EARED OWL. A few. 

Syrnium nebulosum. BARRED OWL. Common. 

Megascops asio. SCREECH OWL. Tolerably common. 

Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER. Common. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus. DOWNY WOODPECKER. 
Common. Although no specimens were made up, it is 
probable they are of this race. 

Ceophloeus pileatus. PILEATED WOODPECKER. Com- 
mon in the heavily wooded part of Arkansas county border- 
ing the lower Bayou Meto. I have had several in one tree 
directly over me. Only a few in other parts of the county, 
although I took one specimen almost in the very city limits 
of Stuttgart. They are all of the southern race. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 
Very common. In November the young are one of the 
commonest of birds. 

Melanerpes carolinus. RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER. Com- 
mon. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. NORTHERN FLICKER. Abun- 
dant. 

Cyanocitta cristata. BLUE JAY. Abundant. 

Corvus americanus. AMERICAN CROW. Not common— 
only a few seen. 

Agelaius phoeniceus. RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. Abun- 
dant. 

Sturnella magna. MEADOWLARK. Abundant. 

Scolecophagus carolinus. RUSTY BLACKBIRD. Common. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. BREWER’S BLACKBIRD. 
A few seen along the prairie roadsides in company with the 


last. 
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Zonotrichia leucophrys. WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW. A 
few observed in January. 

Spizella pusilla. FIELD SPARROW. Very abundant in 
November. 

Junco hyemalis. SLATE-COLORED JUNCO. Abundant. 

Melospiza melodia. SONG SPARROW. Abundant. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus. TOWHEE. Common. 

Cardinalis cardinalis, CARDINAL. Common. 

Lanius ludovicianus. LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE. Common. 

Dendroica coronata. MYRTLE WARBLER. Very abun- 
dant all of November. 

Mimus polyglottos. MOCKINGBIRD. Common, more so 
in November than in January. 

Parus bicolor. TUFTED TITMOUSE. Common in heavy 
woods about Bayou Meto. 

Hylocichla aonalaschkae pallasiii HERMIT THRUSH. A 
few in November and also in January. 

Merula migratoria. AMERICAN ROBIN. Common in ro- 
ving flocks. Sometimes abundant and again not to be 
found at all. 

Sialia sialiss BLUEBIRD. A few. 


A SONG SPARROW’S NEST. 
BY BENJ. T. GAULT. 


THE following recorded happenings to a Song Sparrow’s 
nest found on our place, during the season of 1900, may be 
of interest and perhaps worthy of repetition here. 

June 17.—I discovered a Song Sparrow’s nest in one of 
our gooseberry bushes; it contained four young sparrows 
and one young Cowbird—all but a few days old. 

June 19.—Examined the nest again and found one of the 
young sparrows hanging to the bush, just below the nest, 
dead. It had been crowded out. 
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Same day I removed the young Cowbird, killed it, and 
made a skin of it. 

June 21.—Three young sparrows doing nicely. 

June 25.—Young had left the nest and were in care of 
parents. 

July 10.—Same nest reoccupied by the same pair of birds, 
slight repairs being made on the inside, and now contains 
four eggs. One of the birds sitting closely and loth to leave 
the nest. 

July 15.—Nest contains three young and one unhatched 
egg. Eyes of young birds not open. One young apparent- 
ly hatched to-day. 

July 18.—Young sparrows getting their eyes open. Fourth 
egg did not hatch. 

July 22.—Sparrow’s nest robbed and demolished, but a 
slight trace of it being left. Possibly the work of some 
prowling cat. 

The feature in this instance was the rearing of one and the 
hatching of another brood in the same nest by the same 
pair of birds the same season. Such an occurrence is not a 
common one, according to my experience, although I have 
known of Robins doing a similar thing. 








A COLUMBUS MID-WINTER HORIZON. 
BY W. LEON DAWSON. 


THERE were big doings in town today. A governor, or 
somebody, was to be inaugurated. Brass bands crashed, 
militiamen marched and counter-marched, officers of the day 
strutted and bawled orders, while Masonic grandees waved 
gorgeous plumes from top-heavy headgear (they tell me), 
and hot pollot enjoyed themselves generally. I wasn’t 


there. I’d rather see a squad of Towhees or an aerial proces- 
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sion of Blue Jays than a gubernatorial staff under full sail. 
The governor—dear man, the one sober, modest, capable per- 
son in all the chaos of regalia, and noise, and aspiration—he 
didn’t miss me, much. Excited by reports of a winter bird 
paradise off north-east, I set out at 9 a. m., in spite of a brisk 
north wind and threatening snow, at a temperature of 21° 
Fahr. Arrayed in two sweaters and an incommunicable 
number of trousers, I was determined to hold carnival with 
the birds. I took oath to report them faithfully, and their 
silent admiration was as flattering to my appreciative soul as 
the applause of the gaping crowds down town could possi- 
bly have been to his excellency. 

A romantic little ravine opening to the east off North 
High street proved to be all that my father had reported it 
in point of scenic interest. If one can fancy himself reduced 
to the dimensions of a squirrel or a Cardinal, the rugged out- 
lines of the shale banks sustain the illusion of a wild gorge 
in the mountains. The “run’’ winds about, too, in most de- 
lightful fashion; so that as one rests in the last covert, near 
the head, preparatory to emerging upon /erra plana, one 
may fancy that he has come a half day’s journey in that half 
mile, so perfectly has every feature of illusion been rendered 
in minature. 

As I paused near the ravine’s head to note a few common- 
places, a Migrant Shrike rose from the ground of a briar tan- 
gle hardby and settled near. He was visibly annoyed at the 
intrusion; but I did not care for that until I had settled that 
he bore no mark of vermiculation and was to all appearance 
veritable mzgrans. He drew away reluctantly, and the cause 
of his regret was manifest in a half-eaten English Sparrow 
which he had purloined from a nearby gamin roost. Eat 
thy fill, O Lanius, of our toothsome English friends. Let 
thy conscience rest until some fledgling reformer, suffering 
from ornithological strabismus announces a better use for 
them. 

A ten-acre wood lot abutting upon three North Broadway 
back-yards (unusually, but gratefully plebeian as to manure 
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piles and such) proved to be a genuine mid-winter paradise. 
Scarcely had I set foot within its precincts when I lighted 
on a heavy blackberry tangle, as being the probable rendez- 
vous of Towhee. Sure enough P2pilo erythrophthalmus 
erythrophthalmus (a la Ridgway) was there. He sprang out 
of cover and shouted ‘‘Marie!”’ in good-natured pretense of 
dudgeon, while he settled his black cap over his ears and 
adjusted his tawny fur cape about his immaculate front. | 
did not go through that blackberry patch. The Shrikes 
would have been licking my giblets off the briars for a week 
if I had persisted. Three Towhees rewarded my several 
feints, and I was content to take the rest on faith. 

The woods were alive with birds. Even when a light 
snow blew horizontally through the trees, Red-heads scolded 
and hammered, Flickers flashed their golden wings from tree 
to tree, or probed the ground; while Blue Jay, ubiquitous 
Blue Jay—there were forty of him at the least—reveled in 
the general hubbub. 

An unusual din in which Blue Jay’s voice predominated 
led me to the north-west corner of the wood. The center 
of attraction proved to be a certain hole, or crevice, about 
twenty-five feet high in an ash tree. The Blue Jays retreated 
as I advanced to the shelter of a commanding tree-bole; but 
the rest of the birds held their ground. I watched while 
Red-headed Woodpeckers took turns peeping into the hole 
and shuddering. Once a Red-head yelled ‘Ouch!’ and 
jumped a yard or more. Chickadees clamored, ‘Let-me- 
see! Let-me-see!” while Titmice sputtered their indigna- 
tion. A pair of White-breasted Nuthatches inspected the 
locality minutely. One murmurnd, “Horrible! the hypo- 
critical old cut-throat!’ And the woods quaked and shiv- 


ered assent. 
Of course I knew what was up and I came forward to take 


a hand in the game. A couple of smart raps from a stick 
brought a weary and somnolent Screech Owl to the mouth 
of the hole. He blinked aimlessly about and sank back. 
“Well,” thought I, “he’s slow. I'll go up and interview 
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him.’’ The tree was of considerable girth and almost bare 
of limbs. I tried to keep an eye on the hole, but somehow, 
when I got there, panting fiercely, the hole contained “‘noth- 
ing but leaves.” Sir Owl had flitted, chuckling noiselessly 
in his silken sleeve. 

The wood yielded in all, to a cursory examination, six- 
teen species of birds—and half the time it snowed. A 
twenty-acre beech woods beyond was still more hastily 
examined. It yielded additional Towhees, a troop of Car- 
dinals, and a swarm of Juncoes. 

The hawks, which were several times sighted, were be- 
lieved to be Red-tails. Both were in winter plumage, and 
diagnostic tests were hard to apply. One bird, seen at a 
considerable distance, showed irregular blotches below on a 
white ground. He was especially marked by a brilliant 
white rump, and that in a light which made the color of the 
tail itself uncertain. The other bird was uniformly light 
below, save for black-tipped primaries and a dusky tail. 

The grackle was discovered in a bush clump of an open, 
wind-swept wood lot. He kept well to himself and seemed 
to be a little logy, though apparently sound of wing and 
limb. 

A wisp of Horned Larks, passing over, was quite likely 
to have contained, or to have deen, Prairie Horned; but I 
count only the more probable species in a record hunt. 

The commonest bird in all Ohio during the winter months, 
Tree Sparrow, was the last to show up. When I had my 
old high water mark of twenty-two species in my note book, 
I searched high and low for the missing bird. At last he 
quavered hospitably from the densities of a weed thicket, 
but I declined his invitation to tarry. Twenty-three species 
in one day breaks my winter record. Let us hear from the 


























next man. 
- The horizon for the four hour trip follows: 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2. Downy Woodpecker. 
Screech Owl. Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Hairy Woodpecker. Red-bellied Woodpecker. ¥ 
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Flicker. Cardinal. 
_Horned Lark. { Migrant Shrike. 
Crow. ~ Carolina Wren. 
Blue Jay. Brown Creeper. 
Bronzed Grackle. White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Junco. / Red-breasted Nuthatch, I. 
Tree Sparrow. Tufted Titmouse. 
Towhee. Chickadee. 


Song Sparrow. 


Columbus, Jan. 13, 1902. 





NOTES. 


MIGRATION OF BLUEBIRDS.—In several different sections 
of Montgomery and Delaware counties, Pa., on November 
the 12th, 13th and 14th, I observed large numbers of Blue- 
birds (Szalta stalis). Oneach of the days mentioned seeing 
many flights, varying, I should say, from a half-dozen to fif- 
teen or twenty birds in each flight, and the general direction 
taken by all was southward. The predominant weather dur- 
ing this time was clear and cold, and the prevailing winds 
were from the north-west. I never before noted such an ex- 
tensive migration of these birds. A few years ago large 
numbers of Robins were reported in migration in the East- 
ern United States,which I observed in this region,’and think- 
ing the present Bluebird migration might be likewise noted 
in other sections, leads me to report this little bit of migra- 
tion data; although the present migration of Bluebirds, as 
I observed it, was not so extensive as that of the Robins.— 
W. E. ROTZELL, M. D., Narberth, Pa. 


SOME WINTER RECORDS FOR LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO.— 
Never since the writer began studying the birds of this 
county, eleven years ago, has a winter been so fruitful in 
surprises as the present one. Until the 14th of December 
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there was nothing in the weather to prevent our hardier birds 
from remaining with us, nor anything to drive those south- 
ward which remain well northward by preference. On the 
14th the storm which had been raging in the north and west 
came down upon us in the shape of dust snow, with rapidly 
falling temperature. On the day before, indeed as late as 
11 o'clock, the temperature was above 70°. The fine snow 
penetrated almost like spray, leaving nothing uncovered. 
For the next eight days the temperature scarcely rose above 
zero even during the day. The snow-covered land offered 
but poor living for the beasts and birds that chose to re- 
main. Some birds came to us from the north, and some 
which should have gone south remained. The mild weather 
which followed afforded such relief that all remained until 
now. The records which follow are those most worthy of 
notice. 

Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis.) Hitherto the Cardinals 
have been well distributed in the river gorges and heavier 
woods, two or three in a place in company with the other 
winter troops. This winter they seem to have a community 
of interests, and must be looked for in special places only 
and in considerable numbers. Thus far we have discovered 
but two companies, one of 14 and one of 19 individuals. 

Old-squaw (//arelda hyemalis). To my knowledge this 
is the second winter record for this duck for this county. 
The cold weather did not continue long enough to cover 
the lake with ice, so this species and the American and Red- 
breasted Mergansers were able to find food enough without 
going further south. 

Brown Creeper (Certhia familiaris fusca). The several 
records for the present winter, with those of previous win- 
ters, establishes this species as a regular winter resident. It 
is not common, but may be found in twos and threes in 
favorable places. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch (S7¢ta canadensis). Like the pre- 
ceding species, the experiences of this winter make it cer- 
tain that this bird winters regularly in our county in small 
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numbers. It is not wholly confined to the river gorges, but 
is more certain to be found there than in the woods away 
from them. 

White-winged Crossbill (Loria leucoptera). 1 am de- 
lighted to record this species for the county this winter. 
There is a previous record, but it is my first experience with 
this bird of the frozen north. An even half dozen were 
found feeding upon the cones of the hemlocks which bor- 
der one of the most picturesque glens of the county. A 
second visit to the same place resulted in further study of 
these erratic birds. Their notes and songs once heard could 
not be forgotten nor confused with any other of our winter 
birds. The general trend of the song is toward that of our 
Goldfinch, but it is louder and more forceful. The strong 
call, “weet! weet!’’ closely resembles that Goldfinch note, 
but ‘the gutteral “ch-r-r-r,”’ while flying, is distinctively 
crossbillian. While feeding there was a soft conversational 
chatter. 

Canadian Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enuncleator canadensis). 
The eleven year search for this interesting bird was rewarded 
on the first day of the new year. In company with 45 Cedar 
Waxwings he was dining upon the berries of the red cedar 
on Vermillion river. The peculiar little whistled alarm,—half 
song, half alarm—is unlike anything any other bird tries to 
do. All of these extreme northern birds have a sort of per- 
sonality not shared by our more southern species. It is, per- 
haps, best illustrated by the difference between a fish in the 
warm waters of the summer and the same fish in the icy 
waters of mid-winter. They are that compacted energy 
which sets our blood tingling before we know it. 

Pine Siskin (Sfznus pinus). The Pine Siskin should not 
be a rare bird in this county, but the paucity of records for 
the past half dozen years makes any record of it seem un- 
usual. On January 7, 1902, when I visited the glen where 
the White-winged Crossbills were first seen, with the four 
which were there on the seventh was a company of Pine 
Siskins, feeding in the same trees, and chattering noisily. I 
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counted fourteen of them, but probably missed some, be- 
cause they were very wary, not permitting a close approach. 
LYNDS JONES. 

A January Chewink (Pipilo erythrophthalmus). To-day, 
January 26, 1902, I observed a Chewink in company with a 
flock of Slate-colored Juncos and Tree Sparrows. I have 
noticed the abundance, or rather the great number of Blue 
Jays this winter; also the six or eight Red-headed Wood- 
peckers which have remained in one section of a woods. 
Last fall I was unable to identify the dusky headed ones 
until Dr. C. C. Abbott straightened me out by informing 
me that they were the immature Red-heads. I recorded 
fifteen species during the walk, the best I have done for a 


long while. TuHos. D. KEIM. 
Wissahickon, Philadelphia, 


SOME FRANKLINVILLE FRINGILLINES. 


[With apologies to Bro. R. R., who is, after all, a very good fellow. ] 


FRANKLINVILLE, O., Jan. 16, 1902. 

DEAR MR. EDITOR: Thinking your readers might be in- 
terested in a contribution from an humble fringillologist, I 
append a sample horizon for publication in the twentieth 
(current) volume of the Ancient Murrelet. 

Realizing many years ago the utter futility of trying to 
compass the whole field of ornithology, I settled upon the 
Fringillidae for special work. This was not so hopeless an 
undertaking in the crude days of the Trinomialists, some 
twenty years since; but now that science has made such 
colossal strides, numbering, as it does, the sub-subter-sub, 
and infra-subter-sub-species of sparrows in America alone 
by the thousands, I find myself obliged to confine my atten- 
tion to the reporting of a winter’s day, and a very cold one 
at that. 
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Horizon taken on six-mile trip north of the village; 6 4. 
M.—6 P. M.; temperature 0° Fahr.; wind N.W.; sky over- 
cast. 

1. Funco hyemalis hyemalis ohioensts jejunus. 

2. Funco hyemalis hyemalts ohioensis circumspectus. 

The Ohio Hungry Juncos are to be found, commonly, in 
farmers’ back-yards and about hay-stacks in cold weather; 
while the Ohio Wary Junco keeps to the woods and flees 
incontinently upon human approach. 

3. Spisella monticola monticola monticola solttarta. 

4. Spisella monticola monticola monticola sporophila. 

5. Spisella monticola monticola monticola rara. 

The local Tree Sparrows divide themselves naturally into 
three groups: those which are seen only occasionally (S. m. 
m.m. vara); those which when seen scatter readily and take 
to the trees (S. m. m. m. solitaria), and those which feed 
sociably in weed pastures and have royal good times together 
(S. m. m.m. sporophila). It is comparatively easy to classify 
these birds, since Whichway’s excellent ‘‘“Monograph of the 
Spizellz’’ set us the example of taking account of mental 
and social traits in taxonomy. 

6. Melospiza cinerca melodia tndigena brushpilet. 

7. Melospiza cinerea melodia tndigena cattatlswampt. 

We are to be congratulated upon the sensible introduc- 
tion of Latinized Americanisms in modern nomenclature. 
The dead languages were becoming unpresentably thread- 
bare some dozen years ago. 

Besides being readily separable on the ground of habitat, 
these birds are further distinguished by certain physical char- 
acters. For instance, the “mummy brown” of the pileum 
of M. c. m. t. brushpilet is quickly referable to the complex- 
ion of Rameses II.; while that of J7/. c. m. 2. cattatlswampt 
takes us back to somewhere in the Third Dynasty. The 
“broccoli brown,” too, of drushpile?’s middle rectrices is 
that of cabbage raised on high, open ground, while that of 
cattatlswampi corresponds to the particular shade of the suc- 
culent vegetable when grown in muck—as we should expect. 





‘ 
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8. Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus ecrythroph- 
thalmus erythrophthalmus. 

Although we have no other varieties the five Towhees 
seen to-day were, curiously enough, of one infra-subter-sub- 
species. In fact, they were all under the same blackberry 
bush. Inasmuch as we are at the northern range of the 
resident birds, we justly account them typical of the species. 

9. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. 

10. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis eriensis jonestt 

11. Cardinalts cardinalis cardinalis eriensis eastsisteri. 

12. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis eriensis cedrimu- 
crontensts. 

13. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis eriensis chigoein- 
Jestus. 

14. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis eriensis semigravis- 
vinocatawbe. 

Besides typical C. c. c. c. cardinalis, which is the resident 
form, I met a few of the many species driven back from the 
Erie shore by recent severe storms. 

Although not coming strictly within my line, I cannot for- 
bear to mention the casual appearance of Lantus ludovici- 
anus migrans strongi wilson-chapteri t-s-s-sp. nov. This 
bird was frightened from a meal of Passer domesticus bras- 
stcus gallicus execrabilis. It may be that his sanguinaceous 
capistrum was due to that fact; but pending further investiga- 
tion, I prefer to name him inshonor of the immortal Chapter. 
Faithfully yours, FRANKLIN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A decade has passed since the organization of the correspond- 
ing Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association 
on a basis of co-operative study of the life histories of our birds. 
The results attained have proved that the scheme of co-operative 
study is practicable and profitable, and the publication of the re- 
sults have proved an incentive to many outside the Chapter to 
enter the field for active service. We have reason to be proud of 
our record. 

From the first we have stood boldly for the study of life histo- 
ries as a legitimate part of scientific ornithology as opposed to 
the purely popular. Because we have chosen, usually, to use the 
vernacular rather than the scientific names of the birds, and have 
aspired to jsome degree of literary form in expression, it does 
not therefore follow that we have been unscientific in method. 
The results have proved the contrary. Technical language has 
its legitimate place, but we hold that it is not an essential to sci- 
entific results. We must not be understood as opposed to syste- 
matic and structural ornithology. On the contrary, we are hearti- 
ly in sympathy with the effort to fashion a stable system of clas- 
sification. But that is notour field. Systematic ornithology must 
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necessarily very largely deal with the dead bird. Our chief con- 
eern is with the living bird. 

The systematist of today cannot do his work accurately with- 
out a great amount of material at his disposal, which involves 
large collections of skins and bodies. Such collections are com- 
ing more and more to be brought into certain centers which are 
readily available to the comparatively few who are best trained 
to do that sort of work. This is as it should be. Let me reiter- 
ate, then, that this is not our field. We have neither the mate- 
rial nor the training to pursue this line of investigation. But the 
ten years of work which we have done has raised up those who 
are well fitted to conduct investigations in the line of life histo- 
ries, and to search out general ecological problems. Here lies 
our strength. Here we have proved ourselves. We must push 
the work already so well begun if we hope to reap its certain 
fruitage. 


The calendar winter is now past,and with it the season of stag- 
nation in bird study for many of us. As the spring draws on 
interest awakens, calling for special effort in bird study. It 
seems too bad that this awakened interest and study should fail 
to count for much year after year, simply because it stands for 
individual study only. By combining our efforts upon the March 
migrations we should be able to make the work tell something. 
The migrations are generally so scattering, and the birds there- 
fore so prominent when they do come, that comparatively little 
difficulty is met in recording each species when it arrives. Can 
we not give unusual heed to the migrations for this present March, 
noting the first arrivals and their numbers, and the increase in 
numbers of each of the several species as the days pass? Note, 
also, when the females come, if that is possible, and any move- 
ments nortlward of those species which have come down from 
the north to spend the winter with us. Can we not make this a 
month when the number of individuals of each species shall be 
counted and recorded upon each trip into the fields and woods? 
There is no better way to learn the birds than to make a count of 
the individuals seen every time thatis possible. If you will send 
your notes to the editor, early in April, they will be worked into 
a report for the June number. 


There are several lines of work which have been begun but 
never completed, for one reason or another. Two of these, at 
least, were too large subjects for the equipment which we had. 
The members engaged in the direction of these studies have been 
lost track of, so that work cannot be carried to completion. There 
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is one line of study, however, which was worked into a final re- 
port, which needs further attention. That is the report upon the 
Warbler Songs. Much has been learned about some of the spe- 
cies not then known, and no doubt the interest which that report 
awakened has led to a more general study of warbler songs than 
ever before. We propose to pursue that study further, and solicit 
notes from any person who has given the songs of the warblers 
any attention. Select your own method of representation, and 
give your own interpretation. The only caution which needs to 
be given is to be certain that you know your bird before you re- 
cord its song as certainly belonging to a certain species. Such 
notes placed in the hands of the editor wiil be thankfully received 
and given careful attention at once, and finally will be worked 
into a revised edition of Warbler Songs. 


The present number of THE WILSON BULLETIN marks the be- 
ginning of its ninth volume. Its pathway has not been strewn 
with roses. Its beginning was small and worthy of little notice. 
With the passing years it has grown into its own place as a maga- 
zine of Ornithology with an individuality not shared by any other 
bird magazine ever published. It has been the means by which 
the Wilson Chapter has made known its steady policy of co-opera- 
tion in the study of living birds, a policy which finds expression 
in the many state organizations for the express purpose of care- 
fully studying the birds of the state. We believe it is true that 
these state organizations have grown out of the Wilson Chapter. 
In entering upon the present year with the improvements which 
this number shows, we believe that the influence of the Chapter’s 
work will find larger expression in a larger circulation, and will 
s0 commend itself to those who have not thus far become ac- 
quainted with our methods and results, that many will desire to 
unite with us in this plan of study. Certainly it is worthy of the 
eareful consideration of every student of birds. The little each 
one can do will count in the final result. 


Members and readers may begin to tire of the iteration and re- 
iteration which the editor has indulged in about the necessity of 
counting the birds in your region. A little thought will give 
some idea of the great importance which a study, such as Mr. 
Burns’ “‘A Sectional Bird Census,” is to the cause of Ornithology. 
It forms the only true basis for an estimate of the birds inhabit- 
ing any similar region. The possibilities which lie in the future 
for determining the influence of changed environment, of the 
adaptability of the bird to changes which are sure to come, and 
all the problems which grow out of the whole question of the in- 
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fluences of civilization, larger civilization, upon the birds, are 
immeasurable. If we could scatter such sectional bird censuses 
over the country at large, their contribution to the economic 
questions involved in the relation of birds to all human interests 
would be immense. Perhaps not many of us feel capable of mak- 
ing such a census. It is a great undertaking, and fraught with 
many difficulties which do not appear at first sight. But there 
is one thing which every person can do, wherever he may study 
the living birds, and that is to keep a record of the numbers of 
individuals of each species seen every time the birds are studied. 
Even this will not be possible with some species at some times 
of year, but with many species it is entirely possible at any time. 
Those which are so numerous that an accurate count is impossi- 
ble, do not need such careful attention. 

This is the field which we can occupy, and for which we are 
organized. Not only will your own note-books be far richer, but 
they will make possible comparisons with the work of others in 
other regions, and form a basis for estimates of your actual bird 
population. Before you refuse to accept the force of this argu- 
ment, sit down and think just what you mean when you say that 
a certain species is common, or abundant, orrare. If you are sat- 
isfied with that sort of information, this request is not directed 
at you, but if you feel that these terms can be given some defi- 
nite meaning by work such as we have suggested, we shall be glad 
to welcome you to the ranks of those who will do this sort of 
work. Surely we can agree that the work is of great importance, 
and so do what we can to make our note-books mean something 
definite. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Eighteen (18) ballots were cast for officers of the Chapter, for 
1902, resulting in the following selections, viz.: 

President—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Vice President—N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 

Secretary—John W. Daniel, Jr., 3146 Q street., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Treasurer—F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 

Executive Committee—John H. Sage, R. M. Strong, H. C. Ober- 








BENJ. T. GAULT, Judge of Election. 


I find the above statement correct. R. M. STRONG, President. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following names are proposed for active membership in 
the Wilson Chapter. Adverse votes should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, John W. Daniel, Jr., 3146 Q street, Washington, D. C.: 

R. L. Baird, Oberlin, O. 

Alex. W. Blain, Jr., 131 Elmwood avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Frank Bruen, 264 Main street, Bristol, Ct. 

Homer L. Bigelow, 330 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, Mass. 





LEAST TERNS—A CORRECTION 


In the W. O. C. BULLETIN, No. 36, the writer stated that some 
least terns (S. antillarum) ‘‘were found breeding in Martha’s Vine- 
yard Island, near West Chop, by Dr. H. Smith, late in July.” 
This information came to me through a man who was supposed 
to have seen the terns. Later in the summer, after I had sent 
the above mentioned note to the publisher of the BULLETIN, I 
talked to Dr. Smith himself about the terns, and learned that the 
breeding place was not near West Chop, but on the farther side 
of Martha’s Vineyard, near Katama. R. M. STRONG. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


 § STORIES OF BIRD LIFE. By T. Gilbert Pearson. 
‘ 


This book is brimful of interesting sketches of birds, many of 
which have been individualized, as the Arredondo Sparrow 
Hawk, Ruffle-breast (Logger-head Shrike), Bibneck, the Plo- 
ver, etc. While primarily for the young student, it is written 
in such a manly, sympathetic and accurate vein, without the 
least trace of offensive sentimentalism, as to be profitable and 
pleasant reading for all. It is emphatically the better sort of 
popular ornithologicai literature. The reader might, perhaps, 
wish that the perpetrators of the indiscriminate slaughter on 
the college campus and elsewhere, as so feelingly portrayed by 
the author in the closing chapter, might be turned over to the 
tender mercies of the Audubon Society. Professor Pearson per- 
mits the reader to draw his own inference after submitting the 
facts. The text is charmingly illustrated by John L. Ridgway 
and Miss Elsie Weatherly.—F. L. B. 








Additional Names Proposed for Active Membership. 


John E. Thayer, Maplehurst Farm, Lancaster, Mass. 


Bradshaw H. Swales, 46 Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Charles H. Rogers, 5 82d street, New York City. 

Mrs. Lida B. MeMurry, DeKalb, III. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport, 45 Green street, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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BIRDS OF MADISON CouNTYy, NEW YorRK. By George Charles 
Embody, B.S. (Presented as a thesis for the degree of Master 
of Science, Colgate University, 1901.) 

This is a careful and intelligent list of 192 species and sub- 
species, a number of which are quite rare. Black-capped Petrel, 
American Scoter, Black Brant, Knot, Hudsonian Godwit, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Nelson’s and Acadian Sharp-tailed Spar- 
rows, Plumbeous Vireo, Orange-crowned and Hooded Warblers; 
and is followed by a hypothetical list of 16 more species of which 
no satisfactory records have been made, but by reason of their 
occurrence in neighboring counties, future observations may re- 
veal them. Based chiefly upon five or six years’ active field 
work by the author, supplemented by all other data obtainable, 
an extremely creditable paper has resulted; one that will require 
little correction in the future. The description of the physical 
conditions, vegetation, etc., of the district, furnish the facts from 
which we can more than surmise the reason of the scarcity or 
abundance of certain species. The author is to be congratulated 
upon the appearance of his paper, and also upon his able assist- 
ants, whose aid and suggestions he so generously acknowledges.— 
F. L. B. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, at 
its Second Annual Meeting, Omaha, Neb., January 12, 1901. 


Although young as an organization, the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union exhibits every mark of being among the foremost of State 
Associations in active field work. The proceedings are preserved 
in a substantial volume of one hundred pages and ten plates. In 
addition to the matter belonging strictly to the organization— 
abstract of minutes, constitution and by-laws, list of members, 
and President Trostler’s address—one of the most important pa- 
pers is by Prof. Lawrence Bruner, on “Birds in Their Relation to 
Agriculture.’”’ Superintendent Wilson Tout offers some sensible 
suggestions in relation to‘‘Ornithology in Schools.”’ ‘‘A Late Nest 
of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird,” by Frank I. Shoemaker, 
and ‘‘Young Rose-breasted Grosbeaks,’’ by Elizabeth Van Sant, 
are interesting accounts of young in nest. The oologist will be 
pleased with ‘‘Notes on the Breeding of the Prothonotary War- 
bler, and Observations on Traill’s Flyeatcher,’’ by M. A. Carri- 
ker, Jr.; ‘‘Breeding Habits of Bell’s Vireo,’ by Merrit Cary, and 
“Birds that Nest in Nebraska,’’ by Prof. Lawrence Bruner. Ed- 
win H. Barbour touches upon ‘“‘A Peculiar Disease of Birds’ Feet 
Observed in Central Nebraska,’ and Henry B. Ward on “The 
Internal Parasites of Nebraska Birds.’’ On ‘‘Migration Records 
and Our Nebraska Records,” R. H. Wolcott unfolds a scheme 
for the “accurate numerical valuation of terms relating to the 
abundance of species and for an accurate and uniform method of 
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recording migration observations.’’ A number of shorter papers 
are equally valuable.—F. L. B. 


CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF HUMMINGBIRDS FROM Ecua- 
DOR AND COLOMBIA. By Harry C. Oberholser. From the pro- 
ceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XXIV., pages 
309-342. 

The collection of hummingbirds here described was “gathered 
by Messrs. Claude Hamilton and Walter Goodfellow during their 
trip to Ecuador and Colombia, in 1898 and 1899.’’ With the possi- 
ble exception of that brought together by Baron, it is probably 
the finest single collection ever made, comprising, as it does, 1136 
specimens, almost all in fine condition of plumage, and accom- 
panied by proper data. Although some of them are from Colom- 
bia, by far the greater number were collected in Ecuador. One 
hundred and nine species and sub-species are represented.’’ Three 
new forms are described. Notes touching the life history of some 
of the species, by the collectors, add interest and value to the 
paper.—L. J. 


BIRD-LORE’S FIELD IDENTIFICATION BLANK. 


Just as we go to press this useful little pocket blank appears. 
It is intended for those who are beginning the study of birds— 
live birds—but will prove useful to those who are trying to ex- 
tend their acquaintance beyond the ordinary. Cuts of the heads 
of five species appear on the front cover, all natural size, while 
the back cover contains the contour topography of a Bluebird, 
with every part named. A six-inch scale on the outside of this 
cover completes the equipment for field study, so far as a note- 
book can. The first page of instructions for field work is followed 
by fifteen pages, upon which descriptions are to be written. Each 
of these pages contains a place for locality, date, haunt, length, 
size and shape of bill; length and shape of tail, color (twelve 
parts of the body), voice, movements, etc., with the reverse side 
for remarks. This little blank should prove useful to those who 
are anxious to know how to begin the study of birds. It may be 
obtained from the J. Horace McFarland Co., Crescent and Mul- 
berry Sts., Harrisburg, Pa., for ten cents a copy.—L. J. 


SUMMER BIRDS OF FLATHEAD LAKE. By P. M. Silloway, Prin- 
cipal Fergus County High School, author of ‘‘Some Common 
Birds.”’ Prepared at the University of Montana Biological 
Station, under the direction of Morton J. Elrod. 

This 83 page bulletin is accompanied with 16 half tones rep- 
resenting the region studied, and a number of nests and eggs of 
the region. The 128 species recorded are about equally divided 
between the strictly western species and those which range pretty 
much over the entire country. But that part of Montana lies 
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almost upon the dividing line between some of the forms, and at 
the western range of others. 

The author concludes: “Of the 128 species included in the fore- 
going list, itis probable that at least eight are fall migrants, breed- 
ing in the far north and entering the United States early toward 
che close of summer. It is likely that the remaining 120 species 
breed in the Flathead Lake region, or near the northern border 
of the state. At least thirty of the birds listed for the region are 
permanent residents; the others are summer residents only, 
spending the cold months in more southern localities.”’ 

The annotations under each species are well considered, for the 
most part, and add materially to the value of the paper. We 
trust that a farther study of the birds of the region will give the 
altitudes at which the different ones nest, and to which they 
range.—L. J. 


THE FooD OF THE MYRTLE WARBLER. By Clarence M. Weed 
and Ned Dearborn. New Hampshire College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Technical Bulletin No. 3, November, 1901. 
Pages 117-128. 

In this contribution to economic ornithology, remarks upon the 
life history of the Myrtle Warbler, as found in New Hampshire, 
are followed by a detailed study of about forty specimens taken 
at different times and places during the month of October, 1899, 
supplemented by the examination of the stomach contents of two 
specimens taken, one in March the other in May, 1900. A de- 
tailed summary table gives the following result in percentages: 
Insecta, 29.65; Arachnida, .02; vegetable matter, 62.25; undeter- 
mined matter, 7.13. The authors state that this rather large per- 
centage of vegetable matter is due to the abundance of the myr- 
tle berries during the autumn months, but that during spring, 
when such a source of food is almost gone, a much larger propor- 
tion of insects is consumed. It thus becomes clear, when we 
know that the vegetable matter eaten has no economic value, 
that the Myrtle Warbler is worthy of protection at all times. The 
destruction of bird life to such a moderate extent, for the pur- 
pose of determining its true status as an aid to man, we hold jus- 
tifiable. But once the status is determined, there can be no jus- 
tification for any further sacrifice for study looking to the same 
end.—L. J. 


BIRD KILLING AS A METHOD IN ORNITHOLOGY. By Reginald 

C. Robbins. Cambridge, Mass. 

From the pen of a layman who has the welfare of the birds upon 
his heart, we have twelve pages of rather abstruse reasoning to 
prove that “Bird Killing as a Method in Ornithology” is not jus- 
tifiable. If we rightly understand the author’s argument, it may 
be briefly stated thus: Since every bird is an individual, and as 
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an individual therefore different from every other bird, and there- 
fore representing, in its individual capacity, some line of varia- 
tion, it will be impossible to determine the ultimate variations in 
ornithological classification until the last individual bird has 
been critically examined. Manifestly this is a logical reasoning. 
It is possible, however, to place a limit upon the extent to which 
variation shall be recognized in classification. It may be safe to 
assume that in any well-defined region of limited extent, where 
practically all conditions are the same throughout this region, 
that there will be no variation worthy of notice among the spe- 
cies inhabiting it. But of course there will be a degree of varia- 
tion. If, as the author argues, we must go into these slight indi- 
vidual variations, then his argument that all birds are doomed 
stands out clearly. 

We are pleased to note that the author does not place the ban 
upon killing birds for any purpose whatsoever. He recognizes 
the claims of those who are pursuing lines of original investiga- 
tion, but limits the privilege to those persons. His argument, 
therefore, has the more weight for this conservative attitude. 
We believe that the time when collecting for the sake of building 
up asmall private collection for selfish purposes, with no notion 
of making a contribution to our knowledg:, of birds by means of 
that collection, lies in the past. We have outgrown that. 

While the author assumes an extreme attitude toward those 
who kill birds for ‘‘scientific’’ purposes in general, we believe the 
note of warning is not wholly out of place, and should be one of 
the influences for checking the tendency to unduly reduce the 
bird life of the country.—L. J. 


BIRDS OF NORTH AND MIDDLE AMERICA. By Robert Ridgway. 
Part I. Fringillide. United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1901. 

It is a pleasure to record the appearance of a book which treats 
of the Fringillidz of the whole of North America, and to note 
that it is but the first of its kind. When those which are to fol- 
low are finished, we shall have, for the first time, the whole North 
American bird fauna. The check-list of North American birds 
has always been misleading to the uninitiated. The unfortunate 
necessity of putting limitations upon a well-defined geographical 
region has, of course, been manifest, but we trust that this neces- 
sity may be disappearing with the better facilities of travel and 
the greater activities of naturalists. 

This volume of 715 pages, and some 30 pages of prefatory mat- 
ter, supplemented by 20 admirably executed plates illustrating 
the heads, wings, tail and feet of type species, is one of the most 
important books upon birds published. It fitly opens the new cen- 
tury as a most important work. 

This volume is concerned with a single family, the Fringillide 
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(sparrows, finches, ete.), and the ‘“‘attempt is made to describe 
every species and sub-species, or definable form, of bird found 
on the continent of North America, from the arctic districts to 
the western end of the Isthmus of Panama, together with those 
of the West Indies and other islands of the Caribbean Sea (ex- 
eept Triuidad and Tobago), and the Galapagos Archipelago; in- 
troduced and naturalized species being iucluded, as well as acci- 
dental or casual visitors.” 

The list includes 389 species and sub-species. Of these 389, up- 
wards of 220 are given three scientific names. The increase of tri- 
nomials over previous lists and catalogues is partly due to the 
extension of the application of trinomialism to each member of 
a group in which a trinomial oceurs, instead of distinctly separ- 
ating off the type form by using for that one the binominal name. 
This practice is entirely logical, but we cannot but deplore its 
adoption into a system which is already too cumbersome. Fur- 
thermore, it seems alinost an introduction to a system of further 
multiplication of scientific names to the quadrinomial or xth 
power. We cannot overlook the fact that there are intergrada- 
tions between species and higher and lower groups also, but it 
seems entirely feasible and sane to place a limit upon what shall 
be called a recognizadle form by determining what that limit is 
from a practical standpoint. It makes no practical difference 
‘whether the particular Cardinal in question is a Cardinalis car- 
dinalis cardinalo-floridanus, or a Cardinalis cardinalis floridano-car- 
dinalis. Furthermore, the adoption of an ultra seientifie sys- 
tem which can be used only by the expert in color values and 
careful measurements of many specimens, is divorcing the scien- 
tific from the practical. Science can lay claim to recognition, in 
these enlightened days, only by its contribution to the welfare of 
the largest possible number of people. We no longer have use 
f-rascience which is wholly for scientists. There is a middle 
ground between the scientifie and popular which is both accurate 
and understandable. 

The author’s name is sufficient guaranty of the accuracy and 
completeness of the work. The bibliographical references alone 
almost stagger us with their suggestion of the work involved. 
Add to this the time and work involved in the examination of 
specimens in the National Museum and other collections to whieh 
he had a°cess, aud some conception of what this volume repre- 
sents of work and study may be obtained. We trust that the 
author’s life nay be spared to complete what has been under- 
taken, and of which this is the first of eight volumes. 

The difficulty involved in beginning this series with the high- 
est instead of the lowest group in the contemplated series, does 
not seem great when it is known that the nomenclature followed 
is that of the A.O. U. If, as we have reason to hope, this nomen- 
clature will again be revised so that we may have a wholly logi- 
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ical catalogue instead of one thrown together with little reference 
to logical sequences below the higher groups, the question of no- 
menclature or sequence would be the same wherever the begin- 


ning should be made. 

The author has the hearty thanks of all who have the interests 
of a more comprehensive literature relating to the birds of this 
continent at heart. There is no ‘‘Imperialism” involved in the 
invasion of Mexico and the Central American States for ornith- 


ological research.—L. J. 


eAmateur Sportsman, The, XX VI., No. 4, 1902. 

American Monthly Microscopical Journal, The, XXIIT., Nos, 
1 and 2, 1902. 

American Ornithology, II., No. 1, 1902. 

Bird-Lore, IV., No. 1, 1902. 

Birds and Nature, XI., Nos. 1 and 2, 1902. 

Bulletin No. 57, Pennsylvania State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Maine Sportsman, [X., No. 12, 1902. 

Osprey, The, I., No. 1, 1902. New series. 


Plant World, The, V., No. 1, 1902. 
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